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RECORD OF POLITICAL EVENTS 

[From November 6, 1906, to May 1, 1907.] 

I. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 

THE SAN FRANCISCO SCHOOL QUESTION.— The exclusion by 
San Francisco of Japanese from the schools attended by white children (see 
last Record, p. 728) produced a situation which, as exploited by the press, 
attracted widespread interest and gave some prospect of serious inter- 
national complications. The Japanese at home were not unnaturally in- 
censed at the discrimination, but the attitude of the mikado's government 
was correct and praiseworthy. President Roosevelt appreciated the gravity 
of the question; in his message to Congress he deplored the action of the 
San Francisco authorities and declared that he would use every civil and 
military power which he possessed to secure fair treatment for the Japanese. 
His attitude aroused antagonism on the Pacific coast but was generally ap- 
proved elsewhere. Later the president transmitted to Congress the report 
of Secretary of the Interior Metcalf, whom he had sent to California to in- 
vestigate the situation. Mr. Metcalf reported that the trouble was due to 
the hostility of the white laborers toward the Japanese and to the unscrupu- 
lous fomenting of racial hatred by some of the San Francisco newspapers. 
While it was urged in defense of the exclusion that the chief motive was 
to prevent adult Japanese from entering classes with white children, Mr. 
Metcalf found that the total number of Japanese pupils had been only 93, 
that only a few of these were grown up, and that none was over twenty 
years of age. He also reported that a boycott had been instituted against 
Japanese restaurants, and that a number of Japanese had been wantonly 
assaulted. As it was doubtful whether the courts would hold that the 
federal government had any power to force the San Francisco school 
authorities to withdraw the obnoxious regulations, the president invited 
Mayor Schmitz and the members of the school board to visit Washington 
and confer with him upon the subject. After several conferences an 
agreement was reached to the effect that the board would rescind its order 
in case steps were taken to prevent the further introduction of Japanese 
laborers into the country. Accordingly Congress added to the immigra- 
tion bill then pending an amendment giving to the president power to re- 
fuse to allow aliens to enter the continental territory of the United States 
from foreign countries (to which they have passports) or from the insular 
possessions or the Panama canal zone. After the bill was passed the 
president issued such an order to apply to Japanese and Koreans, and the 
board withdrew the regulation segregating the Japanese pupils. About the 
same time bills were being considered in the California legislature for ex- 
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eluding Japanese children over ten years of age from the white schools, 
for preventing persons of that nationality from holding real estate and for 
limiting their privileges in other directions; but in consequence of a tele- 
graphic remonstrance addressed by the president to the governor no action 
was taken on these bills. 

OTHER AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS.— The modus 
vivendi arranged with Great Britain regarding the Newfoundland fisheries 
question (see last Record, p. 728) gave great offense in that province. — 
In November it was announced that Canada had notified the United States 
that the postal convention existing between the two countries would be abro- 
gated from May 7, 1907. This action was due to the fact that the Canadian 
postal service was obliged to carry at a heavy loss large quantities of maga- 
zines, illustrated newspapers and other heavy second-class matter. At a 
conference on April 1 between Postmaster-General Lemieux of Canada and 
Postmaster-General Meyer of the United States an agreement was reached 
to amend in this respect the postal convention between the two countries. 
A visit of Secretary of State Root to Canada in January did much to promote 
friendly feeling; and the arrival of Mr. James Bryce as successor to Sir 
Mortimer Durand as English ambassador gave great satisfaction in the United 
States. On April 8 it was reported from Washington that a treaty had been 
drafted between the United States and Great Britain providing for the appoint- 
ment of a joint commission to consider all the complex questions connected 
with the water boundaries between Canada and the United States, the dis- 
position of the waters of the Great Lakes, the regulation of power from the 
Niagara River, the navigation of the St. John's River, the use of the waters 
of Milk River on the Northwestern border, and the whole general subject 
of fishery rights and regulations. — In the middle of January a remarkable 
and somewhat grotesque diplomatic incident arose out of the destruction on 
the 14th of that month of the town of Kingston, Jamaica, by an earthquake. 
A number of American warships were rushed thither to render assistance, 
and, at the request of certain of the local authorities, marines were landed 
to protect property, to assist in clearing away the ruins and to prevent an 
uprising among the prisoners in the penitentiary. But Sir Alexander 
Swettenham, the governor, happened to be an individual who entertained 
a dislike for Americans. He objected to the presence of the marines, and 
he wrote to Rear-Admiral Davis, who commanded the American squadron, 
a sarcastic and discourteous letter, whereupon the marines were withdrawn 
and the fleet quitted the harbor. The action of the governor in this and in 
other matters aroused indignation in Jamaica, nor was his behavior ap- 
proved in England. The British government, appreciating the friendly 
and humanitarian spirit in which the assistance was rendered, offered an 
apology for the governor's incivility and directed him to apologize. In the 
spring it was announced that Governor Swettenham had resigned his post. 
— The situation in Cuba has not materially changed since the close of the 
last Record. On November 25 the last band of insurgents, numbering eight 
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men and commanded by Ex-Chief of Police Ruis, surrendered near Cien- 
fuegos to the rural guards. Since that time the island has remained tranquil. 
On November 9 a determined effort was made by the representatives of the 
Liberal party to induce Governor Magoon to begin a general distribution of 
offices among them, but this the governor declined to do. His refusal 
greatly angered some members of the party, and General del Castillo made 
inflammatory speeches, declaring that there would be war if the Americans 
did not withdraw. In December Governor Magoon announced that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had ordered the removal from office of all congressmen 
elected in December, 1905. The vacancies thus created are to be filled at 
an election to be held at some time in the future. On February 5, as a re- 
sult of a conference at the White House between the president, Secretary 
Taft and General Bell, an order was issued directing that the artillery force 
of the island should be increased to 2000 and the rural guard from 6000 to 
10,000, and providing that all able-bodied male citizens between the ages 
of twenty-one and forty-five years should constitute the militia, the purpose 
in part being to render unnecessary the presence of so many American 
troops in the island. The measure aroused considerable opposition among 
the Cubans; its execution was temporarily suspended ; and in April a new 
plan was announced. No date has yet been set for the withdrawal of 
American authority, and the business interests are in general opposed to a 
return to autonomy. Early in April Secretary Taft visited the island on 
his way back from Panama and stated that owing to economic conditions 
he considered that it would be unwise to hold an early election. The 
Liberal party at present appears to be hopelessly divided. — The United 
States supreme court has held that the Isle of Pines is not a part of the 
United States and that it belongs to Cuba. — A new treaty between San 
Domingo and the United States (see Records of June, 1906, p. 356 and 
December, 1906, p. 727) was ratified by the United States Senate on Feb- 
ruary 25 by a vote of 43 to 19. On April 5 the treaty was presented to the 
Dominican Congress and was referred to a committee for examination and 
report. — The peace restored in July in Central America through the efforts 
of the United States and Mexico (see last Record, p. 727) proved of short 
duration. In December, a number of Honduran malcontents began a revo- 
lutionary movement, but were soon driven across the border into Nicaragua. 
The government of Nicaragua then sent a body of soldiers to patrol the fron- 
tier, and these troops were unexpectedly attacked by a force of Hondurans. 
The Nicaraguans were defeated with considerable loss, and it is asserted 
that the Hondurans shot some of the prisoners. President Zelaya of Nica- 
ragua demanded satisfaction. It was agreed that the matter should be re- 
ferred to a court of arbitration, and such a court met; but its findings were 
not accepted, and diplomatic relations were then broken off. Action was 
taken by the United States, Mexico, Costa Rica, Guatemala and Sal- 
vador to preserve the peace, but with no avail, and on February 19 Presi- 
dent Bonilla of Honduras began an open war by attacking a force of Nica- 
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raguans. He was defeated, and on the 20th the Nicaraguans captured El 
Triunfo and on the 21st San Bernardo, killing many Hondurans and cap- 
turing many guns and much ammunition. Dissatisfied elements in Hon- 
duras rose in revolt, and, still further to complicate the situation, Salvador, 
in which there was also a small revolt, became involved in the general 
struggle on the side of Honduras. The Nicaraguans won several victories 
and captured Tegucigalpa and other towns. To protect American inter- 
ests, marines were landed from American warships, and Commander 
Fullam notified the Nicaraguans that he would not permit them to bombard 
the coast towns. A provisional government was set up by the Honduran 
revolutionists, and the diplomatic functions of Honduran representatives 
abroad were taken over by the Nicaraguan representatives. On April 1 1 
President Bonilla surrendered at Amalpa, and was later carried on an Amer- 
ican gunboat to Mexico. On April 18 representatives of Nicaragua and 
Salvador met at Amalpa, and a treaty was signed on the 23d. — On January 4 
it was announced that Mr. Andrew Carnegie had given $750,000 for the 
construction of a building to be used by the International Bureau of the 
American Republics. Several years ago Congress appropriated $200,000 
for the purpose, and between $25,000 and $30,000 has been contributed by 
South and Central American republics. Mr. John Barrett, ex-minister to 
Colombia, has been appointed head of the bureau, and greater activity is 
expected. There appears to be in the United States an awakening interest 
in the Latin American countries and a deeper appreciation of the import- 
ance oi securing favorable trade relations with them. — The negotiations 
between the United States and Germany regarding tariff relations (see last 
Record, p. 727) have been continued without any final settlement being 
arrived at. On April 8 it was announced that Baron Sternberg, the Ger- 
man ambassador, and Secretary Root had agreed upon a new modus 
vivendi whereby American goods imported into Germany will continue to 
enjoy the privilege of the minimum tariff rates. Before becoming effective 
the arrangement must receive the assent of the Reichstag. — On December 
12 the United States Senate ratified the Algeciras treaty (see Record of 
June, 1906, p. 353). At the same time a resolution, drawn by Senator 
Bacon, was adopted, setting forth the motives which, according to the 
understanding of the Senate, had led the United States to become a party 
to the conference and the treaty, and declaring that this action was taken 
' ' with no purpose to depart from the traditional American foreign policy 
which forbids participation by the United States in the settlement of politi- 
cal questions which are entirely European in their scope." 

EUROPEAN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS.— In November it was 
rumored that the Norwegian government had made preliminary inquiries 
in Berlin, London, Paris and St. Petersburg with a view to concluding for 
Norway a new and wider treaty of neutralization. The agreement of 1855, 
by which England and France guaranteed the neutrality of the Scandi- 
navian peninsula, has lapsed in consequence of the separation of Norway 
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and Sweden, and, according to the Cologne Gazette, Norway now desires 
to continue to enjoy the advantages of the old treaty " even though it may 
be upon another basis." Special attention was called by the Rhenish 
organ to the fact that Russia was among the powers which had been 
approached, and it was stated that Germany would adopt a friendly attitude 
towards the Norwegian proposal. — On December 18 Foreign Minister 
Tittoni of Italy denied that the Triple Alliance had been weakened, and 
stated that the peace of Europe was kept by Austria and Italy. Late in 
March the same minister held a conference with Chancellor von Biilow at 
Rapolla, Italy. — The good understanding between England and France 
continues, and there is some reason to believe that there has been a rap- 
prochement for certain purposes between England and Russia. — On Decem- 
ber 21 the premier of Greece, M. Theotokis, announced in the chamber 
that steps were being taken for the union of Crete with Greece. He 
thought they would soon be able to greet the representative of Crete in that 
chamber. — In January the German embassy in Constantinople demanded 
the punishment of Fehim Pasha, chief of secret police of the palace and a 
confidant and favorite of the sultan, for having unlawfully seized a ship's 
cargo belonging to a German. After repeated urging, an investigation was 
held, and Fehim was exiled to Asia Minor. 

AFRICAN AND ASIATIC INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS.— Dis- 
orders in Morocco have continued to attract the attention of the world and 
to necessitate attention from the powers. Early in November Raisuli's 
representatives stopped the pumps of the Spanish electric light company at 
Tangier, forcing the company to pay blackmail, and on the 4th of the same 
month Moorish boatmen attacked French sailors belonging to the cruiser 
' ' Galilee. ' ' French and Spanish war ships were sent to Moroccan ports, 
and it was arranged on December 3 that Admiral Touchard should have 
joint command over the ships of both nations. About the same time pub- 
lic criers announced in the market places that a Christian invasion was 
about to occur and called upon the people to prepare for a holy war. 
On January 5 the shereefian troops attacked Raisuli's stronghold but were 
repulsed. Next morning, having been reinforced, they moved on Zinat, 
but found it deserted, Raisuli having escaped to the mountains. The 
troops, in "restoring order," burned innocent villages and committed 
other outrages. Early in February a French scientific expedition was 
attacked in the country of the Beni Hassan tribe but managed to repulse 
its assailants. Near the close of the same month the European repre- 
sentatives presented two collective notes to the Maghzen calling attention 
to the disorder existing at Mogador and reminding the Maghzen that they 
had not yet carried out certain reforms agreed upon at Algeciras. On 
March 14 Colonel Muller, the officer chosen by the Swiss government to 
take control of the Franco-Spanish police for the coast towns, arrived at 
Tangier. The work of organizing the police was expected to proceed 
slowly. A few days later a French citizen, Dr. Mauchamp, was assassin- 
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ated at Morocco City and a general attack upon Europeans followed, in 
which the British consular agent killed two of his assailants. On the 29th 
a detachment of French troops occupied the town of Oudja. — The abuses 
existing in the Congo Free State have continued to excite attention and 
protest. In November Sir Edward Grey, British foreign secretary, reply- 
ing to a deputation, stated that if the government of Belgium did not take 
the matter in hand, it would be the duty of Great Britain to sound the 
other powers. In February the United States Senate passed a resolution 
pledging its support to the president in any action, ' ' not inconsistent with 
treaty or other international obligations or with the traditional American 
foreign policy which forbids participation by the United States in the settle- 
ment of political questions which are entirely European in their scope, 
that he might ' ' deem it wise to take in cooperation with or in aid of the 
powers signatory of the treaty of Berlin for the amelioration of the con- 
dition " of the inhabitants of the Congo region. On December 14 the 
Belgian chamber declared itself in favor of the principle of annexation. In 
November it was announced that large concessions for the development of 
the rubber industry, of copper mines and of railroads had been made to an 
American company, the members of which include Thomas F. Ryan, John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., and Harry Payne Whitney. — By the middle of April 
the Russians and Japanese had completely evacuated Manchuria, according 
to the terms of the Portsmouth treaty, only retaining a certain number of 
railway guards. The province is now once more under the control ot 
China. 

PEACE CONFERENCES AND INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 
— The second international peace conference will meet at The Hague on 
June 15. The delegates chosen to represent the United States are Joseph 
H. Choate, ex-ambassador to Great Britain, General Horace Porter, ex- 
ambassador to France, U. M. Rose of Arkansas, Brigadier-General George 
B. Davis, judge advocate general, and Rear Admiral Charles S. Sperry, 
president of the naval war college. It is understood that the conference 
will consider the rights and duties of neutrals, the inviolability of private 
property in naval warfare, and the bombardment of towns, villages and 
ports by naval forces. The United States and some other powers desire to 
discuss also the question of the limitation of armaments ; but Germany, 
Austria-Hungary and Russia, while willing that the question shall be dis- 
cussed, will not themselves participate in such discussion, not considering 
the proposition a practical one. It is also doubtful whether the Drago doc- 
trine regarding intervention in behalf of private creditors (see last Record, 
p. 727) will be considered. — A national arbitration and peace congress was 
held in New York City, April 14-17, under the presidency of Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie. The meeting was attended by many eminent men from abroad, 
and was addressed by Secretary of State Root, William Jennings Bryan, 
Baron d' Estournelles de Constant and others. 
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II THE UNITED STATES. 
THE ADMINISTRATION. — The president's annual message, read in 
Congress on December 3, recommended legislation to prohibit corporations 
from contributing to campaign funds, to regulate the issuance of injunctions 
in labor troubles, and to confer upon the government in criminal cases the 
right of appeal upon points of law ; dealt in vigorous terms with "the epi- 
demic of lynching and mob violence"; and urged the reduction of hours 
of continuous employment for railroad employees, a thorough investigation 
of child and woman labor, and the creation of conciliation and arbitration 
commissions for the settlement of disputes between capital and labor. On 
the subject of corporations and trusts the president said that the govern- 
ment must at an early date exercise a far more complete control in order 
to prevent abuses and to obviate the necessity of state ownership. He also 
recommended a constitutional amendment giving Congress power to pass 
uniform marriage and divorce laws, and he renewed his plea for a Philip- 
pine tariff act. On the subject of the hostility displayed in California to the 
Japanese (see International Relations) he spoke with great emphasis. 
After recommending legislation authorizing the naturalization of Japanese 
and giving to the president more power to enforce the treaty rights of 
aliens, he declared that, in protecting the Japanese, he would use ' ' all the 
forces, military and civil, of the United States which I may lawfully em- 
ploy." In later special messages he recommended among other things 
the more rapid promotion of naval officers, and the revision of the public 
land laws in order to check frauds and to prevent such lands from falling 
into the hands of corporations. — The president's dismissal without honor of 
the three companies of the twenty-fifth infantry (colored) for complicity in 
the Brownsville riot (see last Record, p. 741) aroused much antagonism, 
especially among negroes and politicians; but despite all pressure brought 
to bear upon him, Mr. Roosevelt refused to withdraw the order. In re- 
sponse to a Senate resolution asking for information upon the subject, the 
president on December 19 sent in a message asserting that the action taken 
by him was within his constitutional power as commander-in-chief of the 
army, declaring that the good of the service demanded such action, and 
quoting a number of precedents. The message was accompanied by a 
report of the secretary of war and by other documents. Senator Foraker 
of Ohio constituted himself the special defender of the troops and made an 
energetic attack upon the message. In the course of the debate it was 
asserted that the regiment had previously ' ' shot up ' ' four towns. On 
December 21 Captain Macklin, a white officer who had commanded one 
of the dismissed companies, was shot and dangerously wounded by a negro, 
supposed to be one of the dismissed men. On January 14 an additional 
message with further evidence was transmitted to Congress. In this mes- 
sage the president stated that he had become convinced that he had not 
power to bar the dismissed men from civil employment, and he therefore 
modified his original order in that particular. A further investigation ot 
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the case was begun in February by the Senate committee on military 
affairs. — In March the president announced the appointment of a -water- 
ways commission. He stated that it was common knowledge that the 
railroads were unable to meet the demands made upon them for the speedy 
transportation of crops and manufactures. — On the eve of the adjournment 
of Congress the president issued a proclamation adding some seventeen 
million acres to the national forest reserves. This was done just before 
he signed an act abridging the president's authority to create reserves in 
the states of Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, Idaho and Washington. Most 
of the additions made by him were in these states. — Much publicity was 
given to quarrels between the president and individuals. In December 
Mr. Bellamy Storer, who in the earlier part of the year had been removed 
from the position of ambassador to Austria (see Record of June, 1906, p. 
359), published a pamphlet containing correspondence which had passed 
between him or his wife and the president and which tended to show that in 
efforts made by him to secure for Archbishop Ireland the dignity of a car- 
dinal he had acted in accordance with the president's personal desires. 
The president replied in a letter addressed to the secretary of state, con- 
taining additional correspondence which tended to show that Mr. Storer had 
misrepresented some facts and suppressed others. Another controversy 
was precipitated by the publication in the New York World of a letter 
written by Mr. E. H. Harriman, whose exploits as a railway promoter and 
" reorganizer " had been under investigation, to Mr. Sidney Webster, 
stating that in the autumn of 1904 he had, at the request of Mr. Roosevelt, 
raised a fund of $200,000 for campaign purposes, and that this was done on 
the assurance that Mr. Chauncey Depew would be appointed ambassador 
to France. In reply Mr. Roosevelt gave out a letter which he had written 
some months before to Representative James S. Sherman, chairman of the 
Republican congressional committee, in which he vigorously denied the 
charge. — On December 10 the Norwegian Storthing conferred upon the 
president the Nobel peace prize. He accepted it on the condition that 
the income of the money, $37,127, should be used in creating and main- 
taining an industrial peace commission for the settlement of industrial 
questions. Among the trustees chosen to administer the fund are Chief 
Justice Fuller, Seth Low and John Mitchell. The first meeting of the 
trustees was held on March 28. — Among the appointments made by the 
president are the following : Attorney-General William H. Moody, to be 
associate justice of the supreme court; Henry White, ambassador to France; 
Lloyd C. Griscom, ambassador to Italy ; John W. Riddle, ambassador to 
Russia ; Irving B. Dudley, ambassador to Brazil ; Leslie Combs, minister 
to Peru ; John Barrett, director of the Bureau of American Republics ; 
Colonel Edward S. Godfrey, brigadier-general; Ex-Senator J. C. S. Black- 
burn, member of the Panama canal commission; Captain George Curry, 
governor of New Mexico. Beekman Winthrop, governor of Porto Rico, 
was made assistant secretary of the treasury, and was succeeded in the 
governorship by Regis H. Post, previously secretary of state for that island. 
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THE ISTHMIAN CANAL.— In the middle of November President 
Roosevelt visited the canal zone for the purpose of seeing for himself the 
actual condition of affairs. The trip (notable as being the first instance in 
which a president had left the United States) was made on the battleship 
*' Louisiana." The inspection of the work in progress occupied three days. 
On December 17 the president sent to Congress an illustrated message, in 
which he expressed confidence in the success of the canal, reported that 
sanitary conditions were generally good and stated that Chinese and negroes 
must be obtained as laborers. He said that doubtless some mistakes would 
be made and that in so vast an undertaking some rascality was bound to 
occur, but he warned Congress and the people against " reckless slander" 
and " doubting Thomases."— In January Mr. Shonts resigned his position 
as chairman of the canal commission in order to devote himself to the solu- 
tion of the traction problem in New York City. — On January 12 bids were 
received for the contract of building the canal, the government to furnish 
the material and the contractors to be paid on a percentage basis. Mr. 
Wm. J. Oliver of Knoxville and Mr. Anson M. Bangs of New York sub- 
mitted the lowest bid, 6.75 per cent of the money to be expended by the 
government in the work. Mr. Frederick C. Stevens subsequently entered 
into association with Oliver. On February 26 it was announced that the 
government had decided not to accept any of the bids. About the same 
time Chief Engineer John Stevens, who had recently been named for a 
place on the canal commission, resigned, and three army officers, Majors 
George W. Goethals, David G. Gaillard and William L. Sibert were ordered 
to Panama to take up the work. On February 7 it was announced by the 
war department that, in view of the changes that had taken place in the 
management of the enterprise, no action would be taken on the bids that 
had been offered for furnishing Chinese labor. In spite of all the changes 
that have taken place, the work of construction is progressing steadily, and 
the amount of earth and rock removed per month is increasing. 

THE DEPENDENCIES. — On his way back from Panama President 
Roosevelt visited Porto Rico. On December 1 1 he sent a special message 
to Congress asking that citizenship be granted the Porto Ricans, but Con- 
gress failed to act on the advice. The insular legislature adjourned on 
March 18 after the most important session since American occupation. 
Ninety-five bills were passed, among them a civil-service measure, which 
was adopted only after long and stormy discussion. — In the Philippines 
there continued to be occasional conflicts with Pulujanes. On December 5 
a company of the eighth infantry and a detachment of constabulary under 
Captain Ham were ambushed in the island of Leyte. Fourteen Americans 
were killed or wounded; thirty Pulujanes were killed and many others 
wounded and captured. On February 13 Pulujanes attacked and burned 
two towns in the province of Occidental Negros, killed six members of the 
constabulary and, it was reported, killed or carried off two American 
teachers. In his annual report to Congress Secretary of War Taft stated 
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that conditions in the island gave much cause for satisfaction. He urged 
the adoption of a recommendation made by the Philippine commission to 
the effect that Congress should pass an act authorizing the insular govern- 
ment to assist in the establishment of a land bank. Such an act was 
passed. When all the railroads now authorized are constructed, the total 
mileage in the islands will be between 900 and 1000. 

CONGRESS. — In the short session which closed on March 3 the Fifty- 
ninth Congress completed the necessary routine business and passed among 
others the following measures: a currency bill, enlarging the monthly limit 
of banknote retirement; a law forbidding campaign contributions by corpo- 
rations; a law giving the government in criminal cases the right of appeal 
on points of law; an act limiting the continuous hours of service that may 
be required of railroad operatives to sixteen out of twenty-four; and an im- 
migration act which increases the head tax from two to four dollars, debars 
certain additional classes from admission, provides for the greater safety 
and comfort of immigrants on shipboard and creates a bureau of informa- 
tion to facilitate their better distribution (see also above, p. 359). A com- 
mission composed of three senators and three representatives is to investi- 
gate the whole subject of immigration. Appropriation was made for two 
vessels of the ' ' Dreadnought ' ' type (one of them authorized at the previous 
session) and four torpedo craft. — The total amount of money appropriated 
by the Fifty-ninth Congress was about $ 1,800, 000, 000, or more money 
than was spent by all the first thirty-five Congresses. — Numerous other 
measures were discussed but not passed. One of these was a bill intro- 
duced by Senator Beveridge forbidding interstate commerce in articles pro- 
duced by child labor. A ship subsidy bill was passed in the House but 
was talked out in the Senate. No Philippine tariff bill was passed, and a 
proposal to make the postal laws more stringent as regards second-class 
matter also failed. On the postal question a commission of two representa- 
tives and two senators brought in a report in February. 

FEDERAL JUDICIARY. — In the extradition case of Pettibone v. 
Nichols the court held that the arrest and deportation of an accused person, 
in such a manner as to leave him no opportunity either to prove before the 
governor of the surrendering state that he is not a fugitive from justice or 
to appeal to some court of his own state, is not a violation of article iv sec- 
tion 2 of the federal constitution. The court further declared that it would 
not interfere by habeas corpus on a claim that the methods of arrest violated 
the federal constitution. There was a strong dissent by Justice McKenna, 
who argued that extradition between states rests on the assumption that the 
accused is a fugitive from justice; that the accused may challenge this as- 
sumption immediately upon his arrest; and that, if he refute the assump- 
tion, he cannot be removed. This decision aroused intense interest in 
labor circles and has met with unsparing denunciation at the hands of the 
labor press. — The theory of the separation of powers was raised in the 
Union Bridge Company v. the United States. It was held that legislative 
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and judicial powers are not conferred upon the secretary of war by the 
federal statute empowering him to hear parties interested in bridges which 
are alleged to obstruct navigation and to determine upon alterations. — The 
interstate commerce clause was invoked in two interesting cases. In 
Delameter v. Dakota a license charge on salesmen traveling for liquor 
dealers of other states was declared not to be an interference with inter- 
state commerce in view of the provisions of the Wilson act. On the other 
hand, in the Mississippi Railway Commission v. the Illinois Central Rail- 
way Company the action of the state commission in compelling the com- 
pany to stop an interstate train at a county seat where adequate train pro- 
vision was already made was declared unconstitutional. — Under the 
obligation of contract clause an important decision was rendered in Amer- 
ican Smelting and Refining Company v. Colorado. In that case the court 
held that a Colorado statute, imposing a new tax on the capital stock of 
foreign corporations greater than that imposed upon domestic corporations, 
was an impairment of the obligation of contract as regarded a foreign cor- 
poration admitted under an earlier law limiting the rate to that imposed on 
domestic corporations. In Offield v. New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railway Company, a statute of Connecticut, under which a corporation 
owning three-fourths of the stock in another concern was permitted to con- 
demn the outstanding shares owned by a person who refused to agree to 
the terms of purchase, was held valid. — There has been the usual crop of 
due process cases involving taxation and railway rates. In People of New 
York ex re/. Hatch v. Reardon it was decided that the adoption of face 
value as the basis of a tax on transfers of corporate stock is not deprivation 
of property without due process of law. In Cahen v. Brewster it was held 
that legatees were not deprived of their property unconstitutionally by an 
inheritance tax law passed after the death of the legator even though the 
ownership passed to them immediately upon his death. In Seaboard Air 
Line Railway Company v. Florida the court held that the establishment of 
local freight rates at the standard generally maintained throughout the state 
is valid even though the total receipts from the local rates are not sufficient 
to meet what can properly be cast as a burden upon that part of the busi- 
ness. According to Cleveland Electric Company v. Cleveland, it is not 
due process for a municipality to confer by ordinance upon a second street 
railway the property of an old company whose franchise has just expired. 
In Old Wayne Mutual Life v. McDonough it was held not due process for 
a state court to accord full faith and credit to a judgment in personam 
rendered in a sister state without personal service. — In the case of the Illi- 
nois Central Railroad v. T. G. Edwards and J. N. McKendree the court 
teld that the federal live-stock quarantine act of 1903 is unconstitutional. — 
In passing upon the case of Cherokee Nation v. United States and other 
cases, the court held that white persons intermarried with Cherokees can- 
not claim the right to participate in the allotment of lands by the tribe. — In 
United States v. John F. Shipp (the case of the Chattanooga lynchers; see 
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last Record, p. 735) the court refused to accept the plea that the lower 
court had exceeded its jurisdiction by granting the negro lynched a stay of 
sentence and that for this reason those guilty of lynching him were not 
liable for contempt. The case is still pending. — The employers' liability 
act of June n, 1906, has been held unconstitutional by two federal district 
judges. 

STATE AFFAIRS. — In Maine a bill repealing the Sturgis law for the 
strict enforcement of the prohibition of the sale of liquor was passed by the 
legislature, but was vetoed by Governor Cobb on the ground that to repeal 
the law without substituting any similar measure would take from the ex- 
ecutive all power to enforce the prohibitory law, would protect law-break- 
ers, and would encourage the nullification of all laws. — As seemed probable 
when the last Record closed, no candidate received a majority in the 
gubernatorial contest in New Hampshire, but Charles M. Floyd, the 
Republican candidate, who received a plurality, was later elected by the 
legislature. — In February Governor Hughes of New York requested the 
resignation of Otto Kelsey, state superintendent of insurance, on the ground 
that he had retained in office incompetent and unreliable men and had 
done practically nothing toward reforming abuses uncovered by the recent 
insurance investigations (see Record of June, 1906, p. 364). Kelsey re- 
fused to resign, and the governor then sent a special message to the Senate 
requesting his removal. In accordance with the governor's recommenda- 
tion, a bill to abolish the state railway commission, the gas and electric 
light commission and the rapid transit commission and to confer all their 
powers upon two public-service commissions, each to have jurisdiction in 
one of two geographical districts, was introduced into the legislature. — In 
New Jersey opposition of the reformers to the reelection of Senator Dryden 
culminated early in February in Dryden's withdrawal from the contest and 
in the election of State Treasurer F. O. Briggs. — A legislative inquiry is 
being made into alleged extravagance and corruption in the building of 
the Pennsylvania state capitol. Early in March a flood caused great loss 
of property and considerable loss of life at Pittsburg and other points on 
the Ohio and its tributaries. — The South Carolina legislature abolished the 
state dispensary system. From now on counties may vote either to have a 
local dispensary or to be "dry." The abandonment of the previous sys- 
tem was largely caused by a belief that it was corruptly administered. — 
During January and February the Texas legislature investigated charges 
made against United States Senator Bailey, via. that he had been too 
closely connected with the Waters-Pierce Oil Company and that in return 
for payment he had wrongfully used his influence to secure its readmission 
to the state in 1900. While the charges were pending, Bailey was reelected 
to the United States Senate; and in the end he was exonerated by a vote 
of 15 to 1 1 in the Senate and of a vote of 70 to 40 in the House. — In the 
spring election in Michigan the Republicans elected their candidate for 
governor by a majority of 75,000. — In April the supreme court of Minne- 
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aota released the Great Northern Railroad from an injunction restraining 
the company from issuing $60,000,000 worth of new stock, and held that 
the law authorizing the railway commission to forbid the issue of additional 
stock is unconstitutional. — In February the United States Senate voted on 
the long pending question of the admission of Reed Smoot, the Mormon 
senator from Utah. The decision was in his favor. On November 23 
Joseph F. Smith, president of the Mormon church, pleaded guilty to the 
charge of unlawful cohabitation and was fined $300. The case was oc- 
casioned by the birth of Smith's forty-third child. — In March the Oklahoma 
constitutional convention completed its labors. The constitution contains 
more than 100,000 words. A clause providing for exclusion of intoxicating 
liquors from the state is to be submitted to popular vote separately. Sev- 
eral provisions which the delegates feared might be disapproved of by 
the president were placed in the form of resolutions or instructions to the 
first legislature. Among these were "Jim Crow" regulations. In the 
creation of senatorial and legislative districts the state was gerrymandered 
in the interests of the Democrats. 

MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS.— A bill partially reorganizing the police of 
New York City and giving increased powers to the commissioner was 
passed by the New York legislature in April. The law abolishes the grades 
of inspector and detective sergeant, and empowers the commissioner to de- 
tail captains to act as inspectors and other officers to act as detectives with 
higher pay during such employment, and to revoke such details whenever 
he sees fit. The measure was opposed by the police and by Tammany, but 
was supported by many well-known men of both parties. — The Philadelphia 
reform party was defeated in the city election in February. — In January 
Mayor Johnson of Cleveland obtained from the federal supreme court a 
decision to the effect that certain of the street railway franchises in the city 
had expired in 1905 or would expire at other dates earlier than 1914, the 
date claimed by the company. A report on the operation of the Forest 
City Company's lines by the city for a period of three months showed a 
small profit on a three-cent fare. On April 2 the council adopted a report 
of a special committee to the effect that the matter of franchises, low fares 
and other issues involved should be submitted to a popular vote. — The 
Chicago municipal election on April 2 resulted in the choice of Frederick 
Busse, the Republican candidate, over the incumbent, Edward F. Dunne, 
the Democratic candidate. Dunne stood for the principle of immediate 
municipal ownership ; Busse favored twenty-year franchises for independ- 
ent companies with the privilege of purchase at the end of that period. 
Dunne was personally supported by William Randolph Hearst, and the 
campaign was a bitter one. On April 1 8 the state supreme court held that 
the city could not issue Mueller loan certificates for the purchase of the 
street railways because such issue would carry the city's bonded indebted- 
ness beyond the legal limit. — In San Francisco a grand jury indicted 
Mayor Schmitz on a charge of using official influence to blackmail the 
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keepers of illegal resorts and of issuing indulgences to them to continue 
their unlawful practices. Charges are also made that he and others se- 
questered large sums from the relief contributions. Abraham Ruef, the boss 
of the city, Chief of Police Dinan and others were also indicted for bribery 
and extortion. Every effort was made by the members of the "ring" to 
evade trial but without success. In March members of the board of 
supervisors confessed in order to save themselves. The revelations already 
made show a state of affairs rivaling that of New York under Tweed. 

THE RAILWAYS AND THE TRUST PROBLEM. —During the 
period under review there was much inquiry regarding the financial man- 
agement of the great railroad systems. The most important investigation 
was that made by the interstate commerce commission into the affairs of the 
" Harriman systems." Some startling facts were disclosed. It appeared, 
for example, that by the so called ' ' reorganization ' ' of the Alton Railroad 
in 1898 and 1899 profits of $24,000,000 were made by the " reorganizers, " 
and that Harriman not only received a large part of the profits, but also a 
fee of $100,000 for his services. Great indignation was aroused, and 
Senator Cullom of Illinois expressed the sentiment of a large portion of the 
public when he said: " If I could have my way and there was a law to do 
it, I would put Harriman in the penitentiary for his work in the Alton deal 
and keep him there long enough to make him pay the full penalty for loot- 
ing the road and bringing about conditions for which the bondholders will 
have to suffer." — These disclosures, together with the belief that the presi- 
dent intended to advocate radical measures, were partly responsible for a 
Wall Street panic, in the middle of March, in which values declined more 
than half a billior. dollars. The secretary of the treasury, however, came 
to the assistance of the money market, and the recovery was a rapid one. 
There were no important failures, the country as a whole suffered no ill re- 
sults, and the general public viewed the situation with equanimity, if not 
with satisfaction. — The disclosures were instrumental in forwarding railroad 
legislation in many states. Laws creating railroad commissions were 
passed in Alabama and in several of the far western states. The Oregon 
legislature prohibited free passes. Nevada passed a law forcing connecting 
lines to make a joint freight rate and prescribing a maximum charge. 
Indiana, Maryland, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia enacted legislation providing for a two-cent rate per mile for 
passengers; Iowa and Michigan adopted graduated rates, or rates based on 
a sliding schedule proportionate to the length of the road or its earnings per 
mile; and similar legislation was adopted or at the close of this Record 
was pending in other states. In Nebraska an act was passed which marks 
the end of a six years' fight and which provides for the taxation of railroad 
property in cities and villages for local purposes on the same basis on which 
other property is taxed. One result of all this legislation is that the rail- 
roads are finding it extremely difficult to float their stocks and bonds and to 
secure the money necessary for improvements. — The campaign against re- 
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bates continued and several convictions were secured. — The campaign 
against trusts also was actively prosecuted. On November 1 5 the United 
States began suit in St. Louis to break the oil trust, naming as defendants 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey and its seventy constituent com- 
panies, besides John D. Rockefeller, H. H. Rogers, and others individually. 
It was charged that the oil companies had violated the Sherman anti-trust 
act, and the government asked for an injunction that would result in a dis- 
solution of the combination. — On January 14 the grand jury of Hancock 
county, Ohio, returned 939 indictments against the Standard Oil Company 
and affiliated companies for combining to prevent competition. The fines 
and costs involved are said to aggregate $60,000,000. — In February the 
interstate commerce commission brought in a report on the relation of com- 
mon carriers to oil production and distribution. This report dealt severely 
with the Standard Oil Company, declaring that the ruin of its competitors 
had been a distinct part of the company's policy. The celebrated pipe 
line of the company was declared to be not a natural but rather an artificial 
advantage, inasmuch as competitors had been unable to lay down similar 
lines owing to opposition on the part of the railways which controlled the 
right of way. The railway traffic arrangements were declared to be more 
or less permeated with discriminatory rates in favor of the Standard Oil 
Company, and it was stated that it might be necessary for the government 
to fix rates for such traffic. — In January a federal circuit court fined the 
McAndrews and Faber Company of New York $5000 on each of two counts 
for monopoly and illegal restraint of trade, and fined the J. S. Young Com- 
pany of Baltimore $4000 on each of two similar counts. These were the first 
convictions secured in the government's actions against the tobacco trust. 

LABOR AND CAPITAL. — As a result of a seven weeks' deadlock be- 
tween the general managers' committee of the railroad lines west and south- 
west of Chicago and representatives of the employees on these lines, a 
strike was authorized late in February by the chiefs of the trainmen's and 
conductors' organizations. Forty-nine roads were involved and about 
50,000 men. The situation was so serious that Chairman Knapp of the 
interstate commerce commission and United States Labor Commissioner 
Neill went to Chicago and endeavored to arrange an accommodation under 
the Erdman law. They succeeded in effecting a compromise by which f he 
trainmen were to receive about ten per cent increase in wages, about two 
per cent less than they had demanded. The men failed, however, to win 
their demand for a nine-hour day. — The demand of trainmen on the Penn- 
sylvania lines east of Pittsburg for an increase in wages and for shorter 
hours came near resulting in a serious strike in March, but in this case also 
a compromise was finally effected. — In the same month a street car strike 
occurred at Louisville, in the course of which a number of strike breakers 
and other persons were injured. — On March 1 1 a strike of 2000 shipbuild- 
ers began at Cleveland, Chicago and other lake ports against the American 
Shipbuilding Company. Rioting at Lorain, Ohio, necessitated the calling 
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out of troops. — In the same month a large strike of brewery employees oc- 
curred in St. Louis, but on April 3 contracts for three years were signed. 
The contracts provided for an increase in pay amounting to about fifteen 
per cent and for the arbitration of disputes. — In February the letter carriers 
of Butte, Montana, resigned because their pay did not enable them to live 
in a city where expenses were so high. — On March 6 it was announced 
that Attorney-General Bonaparte had decided that it was unlawful for the 
state of South Carolina or any other state to pay the passage of intending 
immigrants or to assist foreign immigration otherwise than by advertising. 
One shipload had already been brought. Later it was announced that the 
government would not interfere with South Carolina's efforts, provided some 
modifications were made by the state authorities in the mode of procedure. 
— There have been a number of convictions for peonage since the last 
Record closed. 

THE RACE PROBLEM AND LYNCHING.— On December 5 two 
Texas cowboys attempted to hang a negro named Lewis on a Santa Fe 
train near Topeka, Kansas, but the negro escaped. He wore a Knight of 
Pythias pin, and the cowboys did not like to see a negro ' ' putting on airs. ' ' 
— On December 21 a mob at Annapolis, Maryland, lynched a negro 
accused of assault. — Just before Christmas there was a severe race conflict 
at and near Scooba, Mississippi. A militia company was sent from Merid- 
ian to the scene of the trouble, but, angered by slights, it soon returned. 
Trouble broke out again, and a number of negroes were shot or lynched. 
Other troops were sent, and Governor Vardaman himself repaired to the 
scene. Almost all those killed were innocent of wrong-doing. District 
Attorney Currie stated that the "trouble was caused by a lot of outlaws who 
openly violated all laws of God and man and decency. The four men 
killed on Christmas Day were not connected with the affair in any manner. 
— Another race riot occurred in February near Roanoke, Virginia. The 
trouble grew out of the discharge of a number of negroes by a white fore- 
man, and in the hostilities that followed several men were killed or 
wounded. — On March 14 two negroes were lynched at Monroe, Louisiana, 
for having murdered an Italian fruit vender. — On April 14 a negro accused 
of assault on a white woman broke away from a mob at Bunkie, Louisiana, 
and in the excitement, while the would-be lynchers were firing after the 
fugitive, several were accidentally wounded, one of them fatally. The 
negro was later caught and lynched. — On January 9 a mob took a white 
man, accused of murdering his wife, from the jail at Waterloo, Iowa, and 
hung him. — Other lynchings were reported, but the total number (as is 
usually the case in the winter months) was less than during the preceding 
half-year. — In April one house of the Florida legislature adopted a resolu- 
tion to the effect that the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments to the federal 
constitution were never legally adopted and that the negro is therefore not 
legally entitled to vote. 
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III. LATIN AMERICA. 

On April 14 Chilpancingo, Chilapaca, and other places in Mexico were 
damaged or destroyed by an earthquake. The number of dead, according 
to one report, was about five hundred. — In December a revolt broke out in 
Ecuador, but it was soon suppressed. In the same month the National 
Assembly elected General Alfaro, the acting president, to be constitutional 
president for four years. — The health of President Castro and the condition 
of Venezuela remained unsettled. Early in February General Antonio 
Paredes landed near the mouth of the Orinoco and started a rebellion, but 
was soon captured at El Rosario and was executed with seventeen follow- 
ers. In the same month an operation was performed upon the president 
which brought him some relief. In the middle of March another revolt 
broke out under the leadership of General Penaclosa, but he also was de- 
feated later in the month. — An insurrection that was quickly suppressed 
broke out at San Juan, Argentina, on February 7. The movement was 
of local importance only. (For other Latin-American events, see pp. 360- 
362.) 

IV. BRITISH AMERICA AND AUSTRALASIA. 

The Parliament of the Dominion of Canada began its sessions on Novem- 
ber 22. The most important subject considered was the revision of the 
tariff law. The government's bill, which was introduced by Minister of 
Finance Fielding, embodied the results of the work of a commission that 
had spent many months in investigations and in hearings through all parts 
of the country. As passed, the bill fixes three different rates : (1) on im- 
ports from Great Britain, (2) on imports from other countries that do not 
have a reciprocity agreement with Canada and (3) on imports from coun- 
tries that have reciprocity agreements. — Late in January it was announced 
that the number of immigrants who came into the Dominion during 1906 
was 215,912, or 71,294 more than in 1905 ; 98,257 came from the British 
Isles, 63,781 from the United States, and 53,874 from continental Europe. 
— Much dissatisfaction has been expressed in Newfoundland over the terms 
of the modus vivendi agreed upon between the United States and Great 
Britain last fall (see last Record, p. 728). — The South Australian elec- 
tions, held early in November, resulted in a gain of three seats by the Labor 
Party. The Federal elections in December resulted in a decided victory 
for the Deakin government. The state elections in Victoria in the middle 
of March resulted in the return of 50 ministerialists and 1 5 members of the 
opposition. — In Western Australia a bill providing for a referendum on the 
question of secession from the commonwealth (see last Record, p. 744) 
was read in the Assembly on November 11, but was later dropped. — In 
consequence of the prosperity of the country, the abundance of land and the 
scarcity of labor, New South Wales and Queensland are assisting immi- 
gration. — Some of the premiers of the individual states were dissatisfied that 
Mr. Deakin, the premier of the commonwealth, should alone represent 
Australia at the colonial conference in London (see Great Britain, infra). 
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V. EUROPE. 
GREAT BRITAIN. — Before adjourning for the holidays the House of 
Lords passed the trades dispute bill, but threw out the bill for the abolition 
of plural voting, and amended the education bill (see last Record, p. 744) 
so that it was practically unrecognizable. The House of Commons refused 
to accept the amendments, and there was much denunciation of the Lords 
for blocking legislation desired by the people. — In December Mr. Birrell 
succeeded Mr. James Bryce as chief secretary for Ireland. Mr. Birrell an- 
nounced that it was the purpose of the government to introduce at an early 
date a bill " to provide for an Irish council and for other purposes connected 
therewith." Shortly before leaving for America to take up his duties as 
ambassador there, Mr. Bryce stated that Parliament would in the near 
future create a national university for Ireland. — Parliament was prorogued 
on December 21 and was reopened by the king in person on February 12. 
The speech from the throne announced that the ministry were considering 
the serious questions that had arisen from unfortunate differences between 
the two houses " with a view to a solution of the difficulty." Licensing re- 
form, military reorganization, a Scottish land bill, a measure ' ' for further 
associating the people of Ireland with the management of their domestic 
affairs" and an Irish university bill were promised. — The opening was 
marked by another noisy and disorderly demonstration on the part of the 
woman suffragists, more than fifty of whom were arrested. — On the 27th 
the House of Commons resolved by a vote of 198 to 90 that in the interests 
of religion and of the nation it was desirable that the church should be dis- 
established and disendowed both in England and Wales. — A women's 
suffrage bill was introduced in the Commons, but was not made a party 
measure. It was supported by the premier, but was not passed. — On April 
18 Mr. Asquith, the chancellor of the exchequer, made his budget speech. 
He estimated the expenditures for 1907-08 at $703, 785,000, or about eight 
millions less than for 1906-07. The permanent reduction of the national 
debt during 1906-07 amounted to $68,570,000. He announced himself in 
favor of an old-age pension, having set aside a sum for that purpose, and 
recommended that the tax rate on earned incomes should be lowered and 
that the death duties on large fortunes should be raised. — Municipal elec- 
tions of members of the London borough councils and the London county 
council in November and March respectively resulted in a sweeping victory 
of the moderate or municipal-reform party. The result was regarded as a 
reaction against municipal trading and socialism. — On March 20 the gov- 
ernment introduced a Scottish education bill, which provides in certain 
cases for the medical inspection of children and for supplying them with 
meals, authorizes expenditures in the interest of neglected children, and 
confers on school boards power to issue by-laws compelling children above 
the elementary school age to attend continuation classes. — The fourth con- 
ference of colonial premiers met in London on April 1 5 under the presi- 
dency of the Earl of Elgin, secretary of state for the colonies. Those pres- 
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ent included Dr. Jameson of Cape Colony, General Louis Botha of the 
Transvaal, Alfred Deakin of Australia and Sir Wilfrid Laurier of Canada. 
In his speech of welcome, Premier Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman out- 
lined the subjects to be discussed, which included preferential trade be- 
tween the colonies and Great Britain and among the colonies themselves, a 
project for a permanent council, imperial defense schemes, naturalization 
and patent laws. 

FRANCE — The chambers reassembled on November 5. The min- 
isterial declaration stated that the government would remain devoted to the 
maintenance of peace, but that while the peace of the world rested upon 
force France could not disarm. The secularization of the schools would be 
completed as soon as possible, and the government would ensure liberty of 
worship. The separation law (see last Record, p. 746) would be applied 
without wavering, and, if necessary, new means would be devised to en- 
force it. Reference was made to the creation of the new ministry of labor, 
and it was announced that steps would be taken toward establishing work- 
ingmen's pensions, amending the laws regarding trade unions, improving 
the condition of agriculture, and taxing incomes. The declaration was 
approved by a vote of 395 to 96. Two days later M. Briand, the minister 
of public instruction, announced that the church was free to refuse the 
advantages offered to associations cultuelles, but that on and after Decem- 
ber 1 1 it would have to submit to the common law. The state, he said in 
a later speech, was neither religious nor irreligious, but was bound to 
oppose any political intervention by the church. The work of taking 
inventories was resumed on November 19, and in only a few cases was any 
serious resistance offered. On December 1 1 the separation law went into 
effect, and from that date all church edifices and other property passed into 
the hands of the state. A compromise had been expected, but on Decem- 
ber 8 the pope issued an encyclical in which he forbade the clergy to make 
declarations under the public meetings law of 1881 or to form associations 
cultuelles under the law of 1905. Ecclesiastics were to remain passive and 
not to cooperate in any way in the act of sequestration, except in cases ' ' in 
which the bishop considers that the refusal to surrender keys might cause 
grave consequences. ' ' The attitude of the pope left the French clergy in 
a hard position. On the morning of December 1 1 Mgr. Montagnini, the 
secretary of Cardinal Merry del Val, the papal secretary of state, was 
seized, together with the archives of the Paris nunciature, and was expelled 
from France on the ground that he was an emissary of a foreign power 
endeavoring to incite French citizens to disobey the law. The documents 
seized by the government were later examined, edited and published. On 
the 1 7th the archbishop of Paris was expelled from his residence, while other 
evictions took place elsewhere. An official communique gave the number 
of pensions and temporary allowances granted to the clergy up to December 
13 at 38,300, of which over 16,000 were for life, and stated that no further 
claims for pensions or allowances were to be received. The government 
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showed a desire to be lenient, and late in December a supplementary act 
was passed; but the pope remained obdurate and on January 1 1 issued an 
encyclical to the effect that the law was one of direct confiscation of church 
property and that the aim of the government was to dechristianize France. 
In February the law was still further modified so as to abrogate the notifica- 
tion requirement for public meetings. In case, however, the notification is 
made it will confer upon the priest a juridical character instead of leaving 
him the character of mere occupant. Any two persons, members of the 
parish, and not necessarily the priest, can carry out the formality of notifi- 
cation, giving the name of the priest, who will then have the legal use of 
the church. The pope still maintains an uncompromising attitude ; the 
government is determined to follow a moderate policy and not to do any- 
thing that can be represented as an act of persecution; and a large part of 
the clergy appears to be dissatisfied with the way the papacy has managed 
the affair. Some of the extreme radicals are dissatisfied with the ministry; 
but that it still continues strong is shown by the fact that in February it 
received a vote of confidence of 389 to 88. — A law passed some months 
ago providing for the suspension of business on Sunday appears to be 
defective in some respects and has caused much opposition on the part of 
certain classes of shopkeepers. — On March 13 the battleship "Jena" was 
blown up in the dry dock at Toulon by an internal explosion, and 1 10 of 
the officers and crew were killed. — A plebiscite taken by the Petit Parisien 
on the question, who was the greatest Frenchman of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, produced some interesting and significant results, showing the evolu- 
tion of the French mind and the influence which Republican government 
and the Republican school system have exercised upon the ideas of the 
present generation of Frenchmen. Fifteen millions of answers were re- 
ceived. Pasteur stood first with 1,338,425 ; Victor Hugo was a close 
second ; Napoleon I received only the third place. 

GERMANY. — Early in November it was announced that the emperor 
had accepted the resignation of General von Podbielski, the Prussian min- 
ister of agriculture ; but there was no modification of the retired minister's 
policy of closing the German frontiers, on alleged grounds of veterinary 
police, against the import of foreign cattle and meat, a policy which oper- 
ates in favor of landowners and against the industrial classes. — On Decem- 
ber 13 the Reichstag rejected the supplementary credit for Southwest Africa 
which the ministry had demanded. Chancellor von Biilow thereupon read 
an imperial message dissolving the Reichstag. The date of the new elec- 
tion was fixed for January 25. The campaign was a vigorous one, and 
Herr Dernburg, the new colonial director, played an active part in it, as 
did also the Naval League. Contrary to expectations, the election resulted 
in a decided triumph for the supporters of the government. The clerical 
Center held its own ; but its allies, the Guelphs, lost four of their five seats 
in Hanover ; and the Social Democrats secured on the first balloting 
but 29 seats, as against 53 in 1903, and in the supplementary elections, 
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February 2-5, but 43 seats in all, as against 79 in 1903. The 
opposition parties polled, however, a majority of the entire popular vote. 
Much criticism was aroused by the methods employed by the govern- 
ment during the campaign, and on April n the electoral commission 
of the Reichstag declared the election of a Conservative member illegal 
because the chancellor had used undue influence in his favor. — The 
new Reichstag was opened on February 19. The emperor in his speech 
from the throne announced, as the first measures to be submitted, the esti- 
mates for 1907, a supplementary credit for Southwest Africa, and a bill for 
the construction of the Keetmanshoop-Khubub railway. The speech stated 
that the crisis in Southwest Africa was past, and that the uprising in German 
East Africa had been completely put down ; it outlined various colonial 
measures ; and it foreshadowed a more circumscribed definition of Use 
majeste. In a speech on the 25th Herr von Biilow denounced the Center 
for its alleged cooperation with the Socialists in certain constituencies, and 
later laid down a program which to the Liberal supporters of the govern- 
ment appeared somewhat vague. Two days later Herr Wiener, the 
Radical leader, served notice that his party would not be satisfied with 
mere good will but would demand actual performance along liberal lines. 
In particular, he referred to the crying need for a redistribution of seats, 
asserting that the gross and growing disparity in the size of the present con- 
stituencies renders the Reichstag a caricature of a representative chamber. 
The first measure passed was the supplementary credit for Southwest Africa. 
— The bogus ' ' captain of Kopenick, ' ' the shoemaker who, by personating 
a Prussian officer, had been able to seize upon all the cash in the Kopenick 
treasury, and whose exploit furnished the world with so much amusement, 
was convicted on December 1 and sentenced to four years' imprisonment. 
— In March it was announced that the grand dukes of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin and Mecklenburg-Strelitz would introduce constitutional gov- 
ernment into their respective duchies. The announcement marked the end 
of an agitation which had been conducted for thirty-six years against the 
anomalous survival of two absolute monarchies in the constitutional federa- 
tion of the German Empire. — Early in March the Federal Council, presided 
over by Chancellor von Biilow, rejected the application of the Brunswick 
Diet to admit the youngest son of the Duke of Cumberland to the succes- 
sion (see last Record, p. 746). 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. — In January Francis Joseph signed an Austrian 
universal suffrage bill passed during the closing days of 1906. By this 
new law the four classes recognized by the old law, the landed proprietors, 
the towns, the rural communes and the chambers of commerce, are abol- 
ished as electoral divisions. Every male Austrian of twenty-four years of 
age has the right to vote. To prevent race contests, new constituencies 
are to be organized for the electors of the different races, i. e., Germans 
will vote only for German candidates, Czechs only for Czech candidates, 
and so on. Seats are to be allotted according to population and taxpaying 
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ability. — On New Year's day Dr. Wekerle, the Hungarian premier, stated 
that the government would bring forward an electoral reform bill based on 
universal suffrage, perhaps as early as the next session. — The sessions of 
the Delegations closed in January. Few noteworthy features had marked 
the proceedings. — During the past few months there has been a decided 
lull in the racial and political contests in the empire. 

ITALY. — It was announced in November that the budget for 1906-07 
would show a surplus of $12,500,000. Early in February a bill for regu- 
lating the service of the railways and for instituting a permanent parlia- 
mentary commission of surveillance was introduced by the government. 
In March it was announced that the excavations at Herculaneum would be 
carried on exclusively with Italian funds and that foreign assistance would 
be declined. — On November 18 a bomb was exploded in St. Peter's, but it 
did little damage. On December 16 thousands of demonstrators friendly 
to France and anti-clerical in sympathy gathered on the piazza near the 
French embassy. They were charged by cavalry, and some were injured 
while others were arrested. Pope Pius X on April 1 5 created seven new 
cardinals, most of whom were Italians. The college is now composed of 
thirty-seven Italians and twenty-five foreigners. 

RUSSIA. — Despite the efforts of administrative press bureaus to per- 
suade the world that the czar's dominions are now pacified, it is 
known that rioting has continued and that many assassinations have oc- 
cured. From figures compiled in April it appeared that in seven months 
1 242 persons had been assassinated and 1080 executed. Taxes have fallen 
greatly in arrears in some places, and the government is experiencing much 
difficulty in obtaining money. At the same time, however, it cannot be 
denied that the general situation is in some respects improved. — Political 
interest has centered chiefly around the election and meeting of the new 
Duma. In the campaign preceding the elections, the Stolypin government 
behaved in a manner which showed that they were determined that the 
revolutionists, socialists and other radicals should not have a deciding voice, 
if intimidation, arrests and all prestige of the monarch and the authority of 
the church could prevent it. In addition to endeavoring to conciliate the 
peasants by the distribution and sale of crown lands, the administration 
practically nullified a part of the popular vote that was likely to be hostile 
to it by disfranchising municipal and railroad officials and workmen, on the 
ground that these were employees of the government. The peasants were 
also forbidden to choose for their representatives any persons not permanent 
residents in their respective districts, a regulation which excluded most of 
the revolutionary agitators elected by peasant communes to the last Duma. 
By arrests, exiles and executions the administration managed to get rid of 
many of the most prominent radical leaders. Despite all the government's 
efforts, however, both the preliminary and the final elections (the latter 
held late in February) resulted unfavorably, and the Social Democrats, 
Constitutional Democrats and other reform parties gained a large majority 
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of the seats. — The new Duma held its first session on March 5. Feodor 
Golovin, a Constitutional Democrat, was elected president by a vote of 356 
to 102. On March 18 M. Stolypin, in reading the ministerial declaration, 
announced that the ' ' country must be transformed into a constitutional 
state." He then proceeded to lay before the body a list of bills drawn up 
by the government. Measures should be passed to determine the civic 
status of all classes of the population, to ameliorate the condition of the 
peasants, to secure liberty of conscience and inviolability of person, to 
improve the system of instruction, to reform the administration of justice, 
to reorganize the finances, etc. In legislating upon the subject of toleration 
the government was, however, thoroughly determined to lay down the 
principle of a Christian state in which the orthodox religion should be 
privileged. The "exceptional laws," of which three varieties existed, 
were to be essentially modified. The government had, for instance, 
decided to abrogate administrative exile. On March 22 the lower house 
adopted a motion for the appointment of a committee for the investigation 
and control of famine relief. On the 26th a bill making field courts-martial 
illegal was opposed by the premier and was referred to a committee. M. 
Stolypin admitted the force of the arguments against these courts, but 
insisted that all such arguments must be subordinated to imperious reasons 
of state. The provisional law by which these courts were established 
would, he said, lapse in six weeks, and he assured the Duma that in the 
interval it would not be applied except in the most serious cases. Either 
from inclination or from policy the new Duma has shown itself more mod- 
erate than its predecessor, and has endeavored to avoid giving the govern- 
ment any pretext for its dissolution. On the other hand the so-called Union 
of the True Russian People and other reactionary agencies are using every 
effort to bring about a dissolution of the Duma and a narrowing of the 
franchise. — The Russian situation is complicated by the fact that a serious 
famine exists in many provinces. In the southeastern provinces the crops 
failed completely last year, and in many others they were much below the 
average. The territory affected is about one-half the size of the United 
States and contains a population of 30,000,000, several millions of whom 
are in a state of acute want. — In January Admiral Nebogatoff was con- 
demned to death for surrendering to the Japanese in the battle of the Sea 
of Japan, but the sentence was later changed to imprisonment for ten years. 
In the same month a book on the war written by General Kuropatkin was 
suppressed but was later published in Germany. The book reveals a con- 
dition of amazing neglect, incapacity, disobedience and cowardice in the 
Russian army before and during the war. — On March 15 and 16 polling 
took place in Finland for the first time under the new system of universal 
adult suffrage with proportional voting. Exemplary order was every- 
where observed. A majority of voters were women, and nineteen women 
were chosen as delegates to the Diet. The election resulted in an over- 
whelming victory for the Social Democrats. 
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MINOR EUROPEAN STATES. — After several changes of ministry in 
Spain Senor Maura, late in January, formed a Conservative cabinet, ex- 
cluding the Clericals. The return of the Conservatives to power produced 
a halt in the effort to regulate religious questions. The new government 
showed a disposition to respect the status quo and the concordat of 1857. 
The decree of last August (see last Record, p. 750) authorizing civil mar- 
riages without a declaration relative to the religion of the parties was abro- 
gated. On March 30 King Alfonso dissolved the Cortes and ordered new 
elections. — In February the first chamber of the States-General of the 
Netherlands rejected the budget of the ministry of war because it provided 
for the abolition of the long-service term of the militia after the completion 
of the first period of training. The ministry thereupon resigned. A com- 
mission which has been sitting for some months has reported that the two 
chambers of the States-General ought to have more nearly equal powers, 
that the suffrage should be extended to all men or women of thirty years or 
over, and that the States-General should have power to provide for the suc- 
cession. — In December, owing to King Oscar's illness, the crown prince 
became regent of Sweden. On February 2 the government brought in an 
electoral reform bill, which was passed. The measure establishes practi- 
cally universal manhood suffrage, and introduces a proportional representa- 
tion system in elections to the second chamber. The members of the first 
chamber are to be chosen by the provincial assemblies. — About the middle 
of March a revolt broke out in Rumania among the peasantry of upper 
Moldavia. The movement was provoked by the exactions and tyranny of 
the landlords, and the rioters endeavored to drive out the Jewish lessees of 
the extensive holdings of absentee landlords and to seize the lands for 
themselves. The rioters are said to have been aided by members of the 
(anti-Semitic) Union of the True Russian People. Very many persons were 
killed, and much property was destroyed. More than a hundred thousand 
troops are reported to have been called out to suppress the movement, and 
a number of bloody conflicts occurred. Early in April quiet was for the 
most part restored. On March 24 the Liberal ministry resigned and was 
succeeded by a Conservative ministry under M. Sturdza. — On November 7 
an armed band of Turks and Greeks attacked a Bulgarian village and 
murdered sixteen of the inhabitants. A similar outrage occurred on De- 
cember 26. In January the revolutionary leader, Danian Grueff, and his 
band were all killed by Turkish troops near Russinovo in the Walesh dis- 
trict. On March 7 a great outdoor meeting of the opposition was held at 
Sophia, and resolutions denouncing the government were passed. Four 
days later M. Petkoff, the premier, was killed by an assassin, who also 
wounded the minister of commerce. M. Petkoff was the third minister of 
the Stambuloff party to be assassinated. About the middle of March the 
ministry resigned, and Dr. Guedeff, president of the Sobranye, formed a 
new cabinet in which five of the old ministers retained their portfolios. — 
On November 9 the Porte accepted conditions placed by the embassies on 
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their consent to the increase of the Turkish customs duties. The increase 
in the revenue is to be applied exclusively to the financial needs of the 
three Macedonian vilayets. In December a mutiny occurred among the 
sailors and marines stationed at Constantinople. In February an imperial 
irade ordered the formation of a commission to examine and report on the 
manner in which the battleship " Assar-i-Tewfik " had been renovated and 
rearmed. Vice-Admiral Hari Pasha was appointed president, but three 
days later a palace official appeared and endeavored to withdraw the irade. 
The admiral refused. Four hours later, although he had apparently been 
in the best of health, he died. A few days later Vice-Admiral Sami Pasha, 
who as a member of the commission for the reform of the ministry of 
marine was engaged in the verification of the accounts of a steamship com- 
pany, died in the same sudden way. 

VI. AFRICA AND ASIA. 
AFRICA. — In the middle of April it was announced that owing to ill 
health Lord Cromer had resigned the position he had so long and so ably 
held in the Egyptian government. Sir Eldon Gorst was appointed his suc- 
cessor. — Conflicts with the natives have recently occurred in Italian East 
Africa. — A Transvaaler named Ferreira and several other Boers, who had 
recently been employed in German South-West Africa, raided police posts 
in northwest Cape Colony in November, but were captured on the 16th. 
In February they were sentenced to death for murder, but the sentences 
were later commuted to life imprisonment. — The first election in the Trans- 
vaal since the restoration of peace was held after a warm canvass on Feb- 
ruary 20. The Boers, assisted by English Nationalists who are opposed to 
the grasping policy of the mine owners of the Rand, carried the day. The 
Dutch party (Het Volk) secured 37 seats, the Nationalists 6, the Labor 
party 3, and the Progressives (mining interests) 21. The Dutch and the 
Nationalists have objected to the manner in which the Legislative Council is 
constituted, on the ground that the members appointed are not representa- 
tive men and that a majority of them are Progressives. On March 8 the 
new cabinet was sworn in, with General Botha as premier, Mr. Smuts as 
colonial secretary, and Mr. E. Solomon, brother of Sir Richard Solomon, 
as minister of public works. All but two of the ministers are Boers. Speak- 
ing at a banquet in Pretoria, General Botha declared that British interests 
would be absolutely safe in the hands of the new cabinet, and spoke feel- 
ingly of the trust in the people shown by the British government in grant- 
ing them a constitution. His ministry would do its best to create a great 
united nation in which one section would not regard the other with con- 
tempt or distrust. One of the first measures passed by the Transvaal 
Parliament was an Asiatic registration bill. — The Natal ministry resigned 
in November because of lack of support, and a new one was formed by 
Mr. Moor. It is estimated that 6700 huts were destroyed in suppressing 
the recent Zulu uprising. — The revolt in German Southwest Africa is 
practically at an end. 
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ASTA In January it was reported that a thousand Turkish soldiers, the 

remnant of about four thousand sent to suppress the Arab revolt (see last 
Record, p. 752), had returned to Busreh, Asiatic Turkey, in a deplorable 
state. Over two thousand of their comrades had died of disease or starva- 
tion and another thousand had deserted. About the first of December a 
mutiny occurred among the troops stationed on the Persian frontier, and 
five hundred deserted. — In December the shah of Persia, being in bad 
health, appointed the crown prince as regent. On December 31 the shah 
and the regent signed the constitution, but the Assembly objected to the 
proposed composition of the Senate and some changes were made. On 
January 8 the shah died and was succeeded by the regent, Mahomed Ali 
Mirza. Early in February concessions for a national bank were issued. 
Foreign capital is to be excluded from the undertaking. — Crop prospects in 
India were favorable at the beginning of November, and only a compara- 
tive few persons were on relief work. The accounts for 1905-06 showed a 
surplus of more than two million pounds. The carrying out of Lord 
Kitchener's scheme of army reorganization has necessitated an extra yearly 
outlay of about ,£1,250,000, but it is said that the army will be twice as 
efficient as before. — In China certain new railroad concessions have been 
granted and the work of railroad extension is proceeding. Great activity 
is shown in creating a modern army. In February, however, a reaction- 
ary step was taken in removing four divisions from the control of Yuan Shi- 
Kai and placing them under the incompetent and corrupt Manchu general, 
Feng-Shan. As was stated in the last Record (p. 752) the Chinese gov- 
ernment has entered upon a crusade against the opium habit. The use of 
the drug has been prohibited in the army and in the schools; and all the 
higher officers in the yamens have been ordered to break themselves of the 
habit in six months. The cultivation and use of opium are to cease en- 
tirely in ten years. A terrible famine, caused by disastrous floods, is raging 
in the province of Kiang-su. Ten millions of people are reported to be 
affected, and the death rate is said to be five thousand a day. Much as- 
sistance has been rendered from abroad. Late in March it was reported 
that a general uprising was feared. The inability of the government to 
relieve the famine is one of the grievances urged by agitators. — In Novem- 
ber and December there were some local disturbances in Korea, but they 
were soon suppressed. They are said to have been caused by the incite- 
ment of officials who have been deprived of office, by changes in the sys- 
tem of taxation and by the restriction of the nickel coinage. A large immi- 
gration of Japanese is taking place. 

Paul L. Haworth. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 



